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essentially different ways in which the emotions 
stand related to prose and verse, respectively, 
and to the respective types of prose and of 
verse. Forensic prose, and lyric and tragic 
verse, are emotional in a sense and to a degree 
not at all applicable to other forms of literature, 
such as narrative and critical prose, or narra- 
tive and descriptive verse, and yet any one of 
these forms is as truly literature as any other. 
These comments apart, Prof. Winchester's 
volume is marked by mature thinking and 
helpful suggestion ; is pervaded by a profound 
literary seriousness, and an absorbing desire to 
find and state the last and best word on the 
various topics discussed. His emphasis of the 
importance of personality in literature ; his re- 
flections on the relation of art to the ideal and 
the real ; his insistence that literary form is 
based on substance; and his protest against 
the Experimental School of Zola and the na- 
turalistic tendencies of Modern Fiction, are all 
indicative of clear thinking and a highly worthy 
aim to be of valid service in the cause of truth 
and letters. Moreover, it is in place to say, 
that it is, in many respects, gratifying to see 
the Baconian style of Elizabethan days repro- 
duced in modern English prose. 

Th. W. Hunt. 
Princeton University. 



MEDIJEVAL DRAMA. 

Jacques Milet's Drama "La Destruction de 
Troye la Grant," its principal source, its 
dramatic structure, by Thomas Edward 
Oliver (Heidelberg dissertation). Heidel- 
berg : 1899. 8vo, pp. 257. 
In the prologue to his play Milet twice men- 
tions its principal source. The story of Troy, 
he says, had been written before his time "En 
latin et en prose laye " (cited by Dr. Oliver on 
p. 11), for which reason he will avoid repetition 
by dramatizing the matter. Accordingly, re- 
turning to his home he finds "ung livre ouvert 
Faisant des troyans mencion " (Oliver, p. 12), 
and begins his history of Troy. The Latin 
work he mentions has been supposed to be 
Guido de Colonna's Historia Trojana. The 
"prose laye " may have been a French version 
of Benoit's Roman de Troie, or perhaps a 
translation of Guido. The ' 'livre ouvert' ' may 



have been the Historia. It could not have been 
the translation, since Milet states, at the end of 
his prologue, that his drama was translated 
from Latin into French (Oliver, p. 11). The 
purpose of the dissertation in regard to the 
source of Milet is to see whether this Latin 
book was Guido's. 

Many writers, however, have claimed in spite 
of Milet 's words, that Benoit's poem is the real 
original of La Destruction. Dr. Oliver has, 
therefore, made a double comparison, between 
Milet and Guido, on the one hand, and Milet 
and Benolt on the other. This comparison he 
has carried on passage for passage and line for 
line, notwithstanding the absence of critical 
editions of either of Milet's assumed predeces- 
sors. The results of so minute an investiga- 
tion are given on pages 10 and 11 of the dis- 
sertation in these words : 
"there exists no direct relationship between 
Milet and Benolt, . . on the contrary, wherever, 
in an episode common to all three, Benoit's re- 
lation differs from Guido, Milet invariably 
follows Guido, not Benolt. Negatively also, 
wherever Guido omits anything in Benolt, Milet 
omits it also. . . . His main source at least is a 
work in Latin and that work is Guido's. That 
here and there traces of other influences occur, 
in no case however of Benolt, will be seen." 
These conclusions of the author seem wholly 
supported by the facts adduced throughout his 
work. Variations from Guido are either due 
to Milet's creation of new situations, or occur 
only in unimportant details. A short summary 
of these differences would have been useful. 

A second object of the dissertation is to de- 
termine the merit of Milet as a dramatist, 
through a careful study of the structure of the 
play. The results which the author has reached 
are not tabulated, but may be found under the 
various subdivisions which were used in the 
investigation of the source. They might be 
summarized in somewhat the following order : 
Milet shows a liking for monologues, justified 
by the tendency of the plays of his day, for 
dreams, for fixing on his characters certain 
traits or attributes, for scenes between lovers 
and for dialogue passages. It is quite inter- 
esting to note that while Milet's dialogue varies 
most agreeably the plain narrative he could 
extract from Guido's prose, it is decidedly in- 
ferior in dramatic qualities to the lines of Benolt 
which might correspond. Indeed Milet seems 
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to be but a poor play-wright. He lacks spirit 
and vigor. And these deficiencies are by no 
means atoned for by his poetry. The line of 
literary generation from Benoit through Guido 
to Milet is one of decadence. 

Dr. Oliver adds greatly to the value of his 
study by an Appendix which contains excellent 
tables of proper names. They are arranged 
in three divisions : those names which are 
common to Benoit, Guido and Milet ; those 
common to Guido and Milet; those found in 
Milet only. These tables are accompanied by 
abundant notes and comments. There is also 
a list of references to the lines which mention 
the standards carried by the Greeks and 
Trojans, and lo the refrains which occur in the 
play. Besides the usual Bibliography and a 
subject Index to the dissertation, we find also 
an enumeration of the manuscripts of Guido 
belonging to the National Library at Paris. 

F. M. Warren. 
Adelbert College. 



YIDDISH LIT ERA TURE. 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Leo Wiener, In- 
structor in the Slavic Languages at Harvard 
University. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1899. 8vo, xv+402 pp. 
Yiddish or Judeo-German, also passing under 
the name of "Jargon," has recently, through 
the poems of Morris Rosenfeld, the sweet, sad 
singer of the New York ghetto, compelled the 
attention even of littirateurs. Mr. Wiener's 
book thus comes timely. The author brings 
the requisite qualities to this work. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject matter and 
the peculiar political, economic, and religious 
atmosphere in which it originated, and is, at the 
same time, well acquainted with the modern 
methods and standards of literary criticism. 
Above all, he is in sympathy with his subject. 
This one might assume a priori in a pioneer 
work of this nature. The mere bringing to- 
gether of the material entailed many hardships 
and sacrifices; for, unlike the historian or 
critic of any other literature, who has the works 
to be discussed by him finely printed and con- 
veniently bound, with biographical sketches of 
the authors and other data in the prefaces, at 



his elbow, the author of this book had to "com- 
pass sea and land," from the Atlantic Ocean, 
across the Channel, over the Neva and Niemen 
to the Black Sea, in search of his material or of 
the unknown writers. But one can notice al- 
most on every page of the book that the author 
has put his heart into his work, that his pen 
quivered with emotion while writing it. At the 
same time he is not an enthusiast ; he does not 
idealize or gloss over shortcomings. On the 
contrary, if he goes to extremes it is on the 
side of severity of judgment ; it seems occa- 
sionally as if he put on the colors too sombre 
and sable. 

The two chief forms of literature, poetry and 
prose, are treated by Mr. Wiener separately. 
For the prose at least he distinguishes three 
periods, each marked by an event or movement 
in the history of the Jews which influenced the 
tone and tenor of its literature: 1. from the be- 
ginning of the century to 1863, when the Jews, 
in consequence of the revival inaugurated by 
Moses Mendelssohn, began to emerge from the 
dull and dismal night of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; 2. from 1863 to 1880, when under the 
comparatively benign and liberal reign of Al- 
exander II the Jews cherished the dream of 
soon being adopted into the family of their 
gentile fellowmen ; 3. from 1881 to the present, 
when the rigorous laws enacted against them 
in Russia, and the subsequent persecutions, 
rudely and cruelly awakened them from this 
dream and made them realize that they were 
still a "separate people" among the nations, 
but, at the same time, roused their national con- 
sciousness. Selections from several writers 
are given in a chrestomathy at the end of 
the book. 

It may be doubted whether this arrangement 
is a happy one. It entailed a certain looseness 
in the handling of the material, and many 
repetitions. In fact, it would seem as if Mr. 
Wiener first wrote the second part of his work, 
which treats of the prose writers, and as if the 
first part, the poetry, was an afterthought, and 
was combined with the second without much 
editing. If the author had treated both forms of 
the literature synchronistically, taking author 
by author, and illustrating his comments on 
them by characteristic passages from their 
writings, he would not only have made his 
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